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. part of. the city presented a scerie of more de-| for it'was made to my dying mother, and it may 


. graceful female gliced in with neiseless step and) thy bidding.’ 


‘well adapted to display her exquisitely moulded | ‘emotion,she still concealed the expression .of' 
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SPIRIT OF THE PU BLIC JOURN ALS. 4 her drapery to his lips, $ Siiaen:. have you come i ‘Tam Eere to do thy bidding, Benladdi ; ; and 
Pe Saaniaieaane bless me? have you come’ to say the or if thou say rest to thy servant, go’— 

(The «poston Literary Magazine,” published by Cla oH words, ** Benladdi, I am thine?” ’ She blushed and hesitated; while Benladdi, 
*'& Hull, and edited by W.G. Hanaford™ and Re | Not a sound qwas heard from the rosy lips of |who had advanced to her, put his hands to her 
nap deat mares ng — Raped yt | the maiden, who raised her dark eyes ‘to. his||lips, and said, ‘hush, hush, Zeluma! Why will 
the fifth number, will recommend the work better! llface, and fixed them for- a moment, with timid you offend me-with such words * Thou knowest 
‘than editorial commendation. ) ‘ ,tendetness on his expréssive, and love-beaming \full well that thou art freeas-air. I, Zeluma— 
+! countenance. : yes, I am the slave; I would not hold thee a 

i) ‘ Hear me Once more, Zeloma,? said he , taking a moment, by any bond but that of affeetion.’ 
‘IT know thy generous nature; and I feel thy 


= 4 her hand, “ahd do not let ati idle whim, or prom: | 
: The last rays of the setting sun were gilding || ise given When, @ simple child, you ‘hung‘upon ||nobléness’; and yet, if it will not offend Benlad- 


the towers and temples, the magnificent pala- | your mother’s néck, or frolicked at Ker knees— di, I shall wait with the maidens, and remain 
ces andsplendid baths of Jerusalem. -Its rich’ oh'do not-let such a.’promise ruin the peace of 
glow illumined .the curtains of purple, mist that! hint who loved you almost from: the moment he 
hung like a delicate drapery over every object. | 
The whole view was strikingly lovely; -but no|| 

















THE LOVED AND: BOsT ONE. 
A JEWISH STORY. 








after the banquet with Rachael, though I love 
thé music of the rill better than the song of the 
saved. yotir precious life.’ i minstrel. Thou must look upon- me only as thy 

% My vow is registered in heaven, Benladdi, bondwoman until my vow is accomplished ; then 


BenJaddi shajl know all that is- passing here.’ 
liciaus and inviting luxury than. the gardens of | not be broken,’ said Zeluma, - Grmuly . tt \She pressed her hands upon her heart, smiled, 
Benladdi, where flowers of every hue, and fruits! tmildly. - . and disappeared. 

of every variety, with vines, and bubliag brooks | © Your mother herself, if she were.alive, would ‘Virtuous and wise as beautiful and modest,’ 
and fountains, ‘combined for the enjoyment of|\plead my cause, for she always Welcomed Ben- 


murmured Benladdi, as ke turned slowly away 
the favored ‘mortal wha now reclined on the| Jaddi as a friend, ‘and, miserable as she was,|\and walked towards the palace. 
flowery turf, aparently watehing, with restless | lfound some comfort in my society. She told|| “The young maiden went quietly to her em- 


and eager anxiety, the approaeh of some one me that you was a Jewish: maiten, borne far iploy ment. Though her heart beat joyously in 
from a small arched door in the wall. His-large, from your country and home,’ her bosom, the fear that she had not fulfilled 
dark eyes were bright with hope, and his cheeks’ Zeluma started at the sound of home, gnd,||her vow, that’she was even then breaking it ev- 
glowed with impatience. pressing her hands upon her bosom, said, ‘ere ery moment, would sometimes cross her bright 

‘Iam weary of this suspense, this saeuy of the Passdver, which ig not one moon. from us,|land lovely visions, like.a dark cloud on a bril- 
anxiety,’ said Benladdi, rising from his rural | Benjaddi shal] know my heart.’ iant sky. But she would say, ‘My mother nev- 
couch and walking towards the door, which he| » * Thanks and blessings rest on thee, maiden, ler meant I should not love goodness and virtue ; 
pushed gently‘open. ‘She éomes not,’ said he, | for the promise ; but give me some sign that I jand who that knows Benladdi, does noé love him? 
pacing the avenue with hurried step. He ‘may hope you willshare my fortunes. I-am, as |Beside, there are bat a few days wanting to 
pressed his hands upon his brow, and said aJoud, | you know, free to choose among the daughters || complete the time when I may open the myste- 
‘Zelumal.thou wilt destroy-thy friend and ruin of my people. My father, before his death, said, \rious packet, and know why I may not love and 
thine own peace for an idle vow. Surely, thou «if thou loyest the maidensmake her thy wife ; | marry until eighteen summers have passed over 
canst not mean to keep it!’ continued he, taking, she is virtnous and lovely, and will be to thee as my head. ‘Perhaps,’ she would add, while the 
a letter from the folds of his sobs, on which he ‘Rebecéa was to Isdac.” Look. but once upon | thought would:make her heart sink and her 
gazed earnestly. ‘ i me wjth the eyes of love; Zeluma, that I may || frame shudder, ‘perhaps I am doomed to misery 

While thus employed; a tall and beautifully - feel the joy of hope and I will_wait patiently | land shame!’ - But these forebodings would soon 


give place to hopes as. beautiful pane bright as 
the rainbow, whilst she moved roundJike a sylph 
among tlie maidens <of the. household, beloved 
|!for her gentleness and a sues and admired for 


‘her wisdom. 

form to the best advantage. ~A drapery of del-| her melting eye. But Betladdi did not despair It was her duty to “tend the flowers; and the 
i¢ate texture fell from her shoulders, and partly |~vhen he: saw the tender smile that played in||vases and baskets being filled, she repaired to 
covered her linen tunic, which was fittedt6 her|\the dimples and lines round her beautiful) the garden at sunsets the day: before her moth- 
shape by a broad girdle of pale blue. Her ra- json, though she opened it only to say, ‘Tam| er’s mysterious packet was to be opened.. Agi- 
ver locks were bound back by a fillet from her||boumd by an oath.;’ -and, turning from him, tated and restless, she pursued her usual round, 
lofty, polished brow, though a few of the glossy || walked to the small door through which she || though her fingers trembled and tears fell upon 
tresses had strayed from theif confinément, and ||had entered the garden. Ere she closed it, she || the gay garlands. .Benladdi joined her, and, see- 
rested on her swan-like neék and glowing cheek. asked, ‘Will Benladdi listen to the songs of the ing her agitation, bade het leave the flowers. 
Her complexion, though-dark, was so pure that minstrels before the evetiing meal? they w ait | Leading her toa seat -he threw himeelf on the 
you might almost see the blood mantling through ‘now in the banqueting room.’ ||turfat her feet, and reclined sometime in silence, 
the veins, Her eyes wete concealed by-their | ‘ ¥ have no taste for their loud minstrelsy, and}! ‘watching, with tender-anxiety, her varying col- 
dark lashes, that seemed. resting their _silken \shall leave the banquet early to wander where |, 
fringes on her blushing cheek ; but-no one could ithe palm lifts its a to the, breeze;.and|! + Zeluma;’ said he ina tone of gentle reproach , 
look on her, as she stood in her attitude of proud | where the brook as it the roots of the wil-}«] hope you do not wish to recall the promise 
humility, without expecting to meet their glan- lows, makes such sounds as Zeluma loves. Will lyon have made me.’ 
ces with admiration. you, too, seek the evening breeze; when the|| ‘Ohno; bat I amrestless and uneasy, though 

‘ Zeluma,’ said the delighted Benladdi, ben-|| moonlight trembles upon the rill? Say, Zelama, iI know riot why. I long, yet dread, to open 














stood before lim, with her hands’ crossed upon| ‘The cheeks of Zeluma flushed deeply ; the 
her bosom, and her finely forméd head bént gen- | eloquent blood suffused for a moment -even her/| 


tly forward. Her dress, though not rich, was |, neck and brow; and,though she trembled with | 








i jor, and-humid eyes. 








‘ding as if in adoration, and pressing the hem of||will you meet me at the grove of palms?’ - {ithe packet, for it seems as if my destiny must 
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. 2p . e * e a ‘ 
when I reflect on all that my |/stood lost -in reflection, until sumaioned tothe { 


banquet. E 
+ The next day wag bright and lovely... Splendid 
prepartions were made for the hpproaching festival, 
and. Benlactdi’s heart exulted ig the bope that it 
woukl beclosed by his bridal: Jong before suri-set 
the happy. youth was pacing his Bewutiful gardens) 
He: watched the setting sun, heard the evening sac-| 


_—— 
be strange arid awful, 
mother suffered, aud on all she said.’ 

Tears fell fast on the pale cheek of the anxious 
Zeluma. *Beuladdi started pp, apd seating ‘him- 
self beside her,.implored her not to weep. *What| 
can you fear, Zeluina? to-morrow will’be the bap- 
piest, the proudest day of my life, if Lean’ but call | 
thee mine. Banish sotrow from your breast, and rc 
telbme ally.ou remember of yourearty life. I onee ||rifice announced, but Zelunia came not. ° linpa-| 
asked your mother*of your father and his race;but \|tient and’ weary, he called*alofd and repeatedly | 
her extreme’ agitation alarmed me.. On.recovering ||for the Jewish Mailen. Another answered his call. | 
her composure, she exclaimed, “Ask me not of my)||‘ Tell Zeluma,? said he;*that Benladdy waits for} 
people, a¢k me not from whence I came. I swear,!|herin the garden.” The messenger returned —) 
by the God who miade me, that I am innocent, |/the intelligence that the, maiden had gone to ator 
miserable as fam and ever shallbe omearth. My |\country to fulfil vow, and- had Jeft this ‘w riting| 
sufferings will soon end, and with this loved ohe}/for-her master. ‘Berdiiddi- tore # open with- anx-| 
our race is extinct.”*’ She then pressed you to her || jous curtosity, and read .— ‘ ee 
bosom, in uncpntrollable agotty: Elow one so love-| ge ; 
ly, 89 blameless and “holy, could bé so miserable, 1 
néver could.divine. Even your caresses, inrfocent 
and engaging as yeu was, never brubght-a smileAo 
her eountenance. And when yougrew older, and | 
hovered‘round her like a guardian pngel, she woul 
turn from you and weep.’ . q 











‘That I have’broken- my vow, and loved you 

with au atdorof which until this agenizing mo-| 
!| ment I was totally uncenscious, I will acknowledge, | 
for I promised-that-on this day yqa should know my 
lheart—and may’ God forgive _ me _for slighting } 
| the dying wishes of. my,mother!> But, noblest and | 
lkindest of "men; farewell forever!, Between us 
there is an impassable guM;, we meet no-more until 
jwe rest on Abraham’s bosom. 


‘I nevet,* said Zeluma, saw a smile on my mieth-} 
er’s face; though I have‘often, very often, seen ner} 
pale eheek wet wjth tears. Of my dome,’ she eon- 
tinued; ‘1 have no recollections. My mother was, 


Zevuma.’ 
I have reason to suppose, cafried away captive be-|| © The agony and grief of Benladdrcannot be told. 


| 


——se —==" 
speaker, Md a slight flush spread ‘over his palhd 
check. . 

‘Isit Omri, of Jerusalem, who speaks to, me? 

‘I am Omri, pnd have seen thee giten in the 
Temple, where yet trust I shittl see thee a chosen 
vessel ‘of honor, for thou wilt not’ waste thy life.in 
useless sorrow.’ : ‘ 
‘I would fais forget my’ gtie!s, father; but Lam 
the last of my rare, ‘and shucder to think that I 
shall sink into the erive with none to mourn over 
mné and all tne blessed. 
**The world,.B nladdi, is full of sons and daugh: 
ters; take“children for thee Trom’ the -poor and 


wretched. The time is coming when Jerusalem 
will need the aid of the good; for the proud scorn- 
er-and the covetous are shaking her corner stones 
and undermining ler walls.’ , 

“+Néver, fatter, has: Jerusalem stood so high, er 
Our good king is bles- 
sed of Jebovah, and the world lauds him to the 
skies. Surel¥, father, your fears are grounlless!’ 
Omri shook his heid. +Do you see that stream 
that sparkles fag- towards Mount Hermda? Of 
whom does the Abana remind you?’ 

‘Of one,’ said Benladdi,,‘whase race is, I hope, 
extinet; of the wicked Gehazi.’ : 


been so great and glorious, 


° 7 "1 "* . * 

‘ Jerusalem,” said Omriy laying his hand impfes-. 
sively on the arm of Benladdi,*has her Gehazis 
now, who would take talents and changés of rai- 





fore | was born; but she.neveér allowed me to speak || Months passed, and found him still wretched and 
of the pagt—and though 4 was her-all, andshe ev- ||solitary, for he avoided. all séciety ; and as he pac- 
idently dokted on mé, there were moments when I}jed his neglected garden, where -the flowers: now 
thought the sight of fe was loathsome and. revolt-||grew 1n tangled mazes, and the dried leaves coveretl 
ing toher. The two last years of herlife, she was||the paths, be would murmur, ‘had she.died in my 
more composed and happy; for she devoted ber-||arms, I could havé said, ** it is thedLord, let him do 
self to the service of God, and generally appeared || what. seemeth him good ;”* bat- thus to leave’ me, 
calm, except when.something agitated her, and||and g6 perhapsto danger and to death, to fykil the 
brought on those dreadfal .paroxysms. of agony. ||vow extorted, [ fear, by a maniac! Zeluna, you 
The last she had was in the temple. { think she, have broken my heartand your own,” ; 

must hate s@én a spirit, for she gazed on the ddor,||, The ufiiiappy youth searched Jerusalem and its) 
where a loathsome leper had presenfed himself for|/environs iu vain; and, aflera year of ‘useless wan- 
purification, until her eyes seemed bursting their||(erings, returned to his home sick ‘und sorrowful, 
sockets; he: face was livid, her hands were pressed In a few months, he gave’ his priticely income. for 
upen her bosom, she\gereamed for me td fly. **”Tis lithe sacrifices and services of the* Teniple, and Aa- 
not time yet my loved. one—not yet—fly—fly—|| king the advice of the physician who attended him; 





| 


| 





touch pot” She could not finish. the \sen- 
tence, for her tongue clove to her étiffened mouth, 
and she fell into strong convulsions. . They carried 
her home, but she never.rose from her bed again 





and. while she was dying, I made a .solemn sat 


neither to love or to marry, uvtil | had read what 
the packet contained, which-1 was to open on the 
day i was eighteen. A few hours after I received 
it, she expired. ThatI bave endeavored to keep 
that vow most faithfully, you, Benladdi, will, I 
think, acknowledge.,- If I have not kept it as 
strictly as I ought,’ continued the maiden, Bhish- 
ing and hesitating, while she b-xt over the flowers 
that surrounded her, and murmured almost to her- 
self, ‘my-sin has been involymtary.’ 

Benladdi caught her to his bosom—‘Have ng fear 
Zeluma; thou art as innocent and lovely as even 
thy mother could desire.’ 


The maiden freed herself from his embrace, and 
rising, said, ‘It is time for the evening banquet 
To-morrow, at the-same hour, I will meet. you here. 
Till then, farewell.’ 


She went slowly up ‘the ‘avenue, and Beniaddi 
looked on her with admiration, as she stood on the 
last step of the portico and waved her hand. Her 
face was pile, but the setting sun lent its red glow 
to her cheek, and showed the tears, like brilliants, 
trembling on her rayer lashes; while the smile, 
that played round her mouth, seemed chased away 
by some thought she could not control. Benladdi 


i|loneliness than the éilent forest or the batren strana. 


travelled towgrds the sea. 118 pure breeze seemed 
ito haye invigorated him, atid he jourheyed on: 
ward . Ashe traversed the gay 
land busy streets, his heart felt like lead in his bo- 
‘som. The populous city with its eager and-thought- 
\|less throngs passing by in ‘utter uneonscidusness, 
||brings to the desolate’ wanderer a keener sense of 


Ao Damascus. 


“Soon wearfy of the nojse and din, he took up his 
jabode ina retired spyt on the banks of the Abana, 
| where he often wandered to think of the lost Ze- 
uma, regardjess of the beauties around him, or the 
|| travellers who passed and repassed Before. him. 
One morning he was accosted by a reverend Rabbi 
jwith, ‘The blessing of God bg. on thee, my son! 
Are you journeying to Mdunt Hermon? : 

-‘No, father, lam a pilgrim in search of health 
and peace.’ 

‘The wise, my son, do not bow down; they will 
not be prostrated by’ sorrow: they gird up their 
loins of strength and say, “My trust isin God, who 
made heaven and earth, and I will not be cast 
down.” Joseph, son of Benladdi, let not the love 
of a woman, a weak, frail daughter of Eve destroy 
thee in the’ full maturity of thy sirength. -Be not 
slain Benladdi, with the piercing of an eye, though 
it may be brighter than the flash-of thy scimetar. 
Let ‘not thy souk melt at the music of a voice, 
though that voice be sweeter than the. harp of 
David.’ 


4 


ment, though God thundered tis dis},leasure from 
between thecherubims. Her pride isat the heizht; 
her -iniqnities are alinost accemplished. -Young 
man, waste not thy time, and the faculties God has 
igiten thee for his glory, m useléss lamentations; 
(there ‘are many in the world, who are pierced with 
With sorrows, fhat walk in the.counsels of God 
with’a ‘perfect heart. .Go with me to the moun- 
tains, and } will show you a holy nan, who thongh 
but am infant in years, and just sinking into the 
grave, spends his life‘in prayer and guod works, 
Many fainting travellers, many dying sinners, have 
beeu relieved by-him, aud his simplé roots are shar- 
ed With the meanest beggar.’ 
‘ Whois this pious youth, father? 
“No one knows. who he is, or from whence he 
came; ‘but many Will rise up-and call him blesses, 
short as his pilgrimage hts been,’ : 
‘ How shall I figd him, father? 
¢I'shall return to Jerusalem,’ said Omri,‘ ‘ina 
few days, and will take thee with me-to hear the 
words of wisdom ffom fhelips of fauth, -if thoa 
wilt promise ta rouse thyself. Remember, my ton; 
the angel of death, will not wait for thee; thou 
hast but one’life toimprove. Has the earth no en- 
joyment but. love? ‘Wisdom ‘hath builded her 
house.”” God invites you to enter and survey the 
woncers of his creation; but you slight the wishes 
of your Maker, to die before an Idol.’ 
‘I will give myself to thy guidance, father,’ said 
Benladdi; ‘thou shalt not find’ me slothful in spirit, 
or covetous in desires.’ : 

‘Then farewell, my son, until the full moon, 
when | will go with thee to Mount Hermon.’ 

Omri came ashe bad prdmised; and. they jour- 
neyed pleasantly, until they reached the wildest 
parts of the mountains.» " 
_ Benladdi looked around him with surprise. ‘The 
scene was new to him, and he expressed his aston- 
ishment that hufman beings should choose such 
wild and dreary solitudes. ~ ‘Surely, father, = good 
man might be more useful among his fellow 
men.’ , 

‘ True, my son, and but few are-willing.to remain 
with no. society. but the sufferer—no reward but 
their prayers. it is only once in many generations 


| 


‘ 

















Benladdi looked with surprise on the face of the 


that even an holy man is found willing to live and 














" joy seemed to ilumine these sunken eyes, aixl\glow 
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die in Solitude. But we are neairthe o cavern of the 
hermit.’ 

As‘they climbed the hillpthey met two trayellers 
who: had visited the holy man; and thought him} 
too iH to remain alane; but, as he desired they} 
wou)d not watch by him, or remaip‘in the caverns 


. they br ud left him to Tepoge, after receiving his bles- 


sing ¢ anthis prayers. 

‘Thit,’.eaid Benladdi, asthey e eritered a low re- 
cess.or cave in thé Tock, ‘isa fitting home fora 
fox or ajackall, but not Tr man.’ 

‘Softly, my son,’ said, Omri;' ;'*we will not disturb 
him, if he sleeps.’ 

They oneal in silence. Omri had struck.a} 
light, which he shaded carefully, amd they stood || 
beside a sleeping. youth, wraptin arobe of coarse 
cloth, on a bed of leaves in a corner of the cavern. 
His face was concealed by his army which was 
bare, his large sleeve having fallen off to the shoul- 
def; ail Beuladdi thought, as he gazed on that 
beautifully delicate hane, half hid’as it was by fhe 
raven locks eva perfectly formed head, that it was 
indeed a youth, and one too of rare loveliness. The 
arm wasso wasted, 40 smal] and .thin, that it seem- 


wa 











care; ‘and left ihe ye 8 for. a hut to whigh he was! 
direcfed*by the kind priest... 

When.their melancholy task was accomplished, | 
|Omri_ came ‘to Benladdi, bringitig: a small packet | 
'which he had found concealed among some wear-| 
ling apparel. ‘I Know-nothing of its contents, my | 
json; but pray God it may contai# some balm to 
ithy wounded spirit.’ 

* Benliddi opéned the papers, and read as follows :| 


‘Zetuma—de ar, unfortunete Zeluma—my loved | 
und lost onehow ecard commynicate the dreadful | 
truth without breaking thy innocent hearg! It 
(must be told—T feel that you must, oe that you 
are the last of an aceursed race. Yes, loved and| 
lovely as thou art, Zeluma; thy father was a de-| 
scendanf ef Gehazi; and ere’tw enty summers have} 


As snow.’ ~{ + | ¢ 


—— = 


Benladdi started, and exclaimed, ‘Wise dnd no-! 
ble and generous even to death wert thou, oh my | 
| Zeluma, innocent victim 'to a guilty sire!? 
~¢You may wonder, my child, that I didnot make| 
|this appalling ommunjcation anyself. Had I ]fv-| 


— 


edbat a‘shadow; whiJethe-ashy lip and labored ped, Ishould; but I felt that itwas wise to keep it! 


respiration told of the suffering, even in slevp, of} 
fhat slender form. 

‘Watch by him,’ whispered Quri; ‘he will die 
without aid, and there is nuthing hére, not’even a 
cup of water. I will,’ said he, as he moved aw way, 
‘be with you as soon as possible.” 

Benladdi experiertced an awe by no means grate- 
ful to his feelings, when he found himself alone with 
a dying stranger; 4 
valsively, with a deep groan, he trembled excessive- || 
ly. The sleeper pressed his hands to his bosom, 


and when he saw him move-con- 


and, murmuring the name of Benlirddi, started ap: | 


Their eyes met. « For one.moment, love, hope aud 
like a rich sunlight over that way ard woe-worn|| 
countenance: the next,-the eye-lid bad fallen 6n 
the pallid cheek—a faint groan of inward agony |; 
trembled on those quivering, lips, whilst a sligit || 
convulsive shuddershock that wasted form—and 


drom you as lohg.as possible, “thut you might enjoy’ 
the little span allowed youd “How mahy times, my | 
Zeluma, have I longed to destroy you! How often, 
when an innocent child you sleyt in my arms, has) 
my hand been pretsed upon your tender-bosom, to| 
‘stop the beating of thy lovivg heart? But thank | 
God, I did not do the deed; though you can never| 
know the agony, the heaven of those moments. You 
|must hear something of your mother’s early ‘life, | 


ofaleper. When your father eame to my country, 
|] was an orphan; young, rich and beautiful, though 
proud a’ the bnilders of Babeh He, too, was young 
and lovely todehuld; he was called brave and no-| 
‘ble. 4 thought I should be the wife ofa great war- 
rior; ahi, thotgh*he was a stranger from-a far 
‘country, | m: weiel him. Before six moons passed, | 
he wasa loathsome le ‘per! Imagine, if possible; the| 





Zeluma sunk ‘lifeless upon the bosom of Bealaddi! 

When Omri returned, he was amazed to find Ben- 
laddi kneeling with the — body pressed mad- 
ly tohis heart. 

‘Separate us-not yet, father? said he, as Omri at- 
tempféd to’ remove it. ‘Oh that I eould warm 
this palid form to fife inmy bosom! Look—look, 
my father,’ he.continned mournfully, ‘and wonder) 
not at my devotion, for she was as beautiful as wise. 
Look at my Zeluma!? dhe placed the stiffening || 


form on the heafy bed, ands ‘lifting, the curls from]! 


her polished feow, pressed his‘ lips to it in an agony 
of grief.’ . 1 
The bewildered Omri streve.to revive the lifeless 
body; but the slender tie that bound her ‘bruised 
spirit to existence, was broken forever. ~ 
Finding it impossible to persuade the ~~ 


youth to leave the lovely,fotm, the embarrassed 


priest concluded to go himself for aid, either to re- 
move or bury it; and laying: bis hand tenderly on 
the fiead of Benladdi, for whom he felt the deepest 
concern, be said, ¢ Itis the Lord, my son, let hin do 
what seemeth te him good.’ 

The mourner started at these words, and, look- 
ing expressively at Omri, hid his face in ‘his robe 
and wept. 

‘Since it is thy Wish, my-son, to remain here, | 
will leave thee and seek some Assistance. “It is 
best to bury our dead’out of oursight.’? _ * 

When Omri, after several hours’ absence, return- 
ed with assistance, he found him still hanging over 
the body, though he resigned it immediately to his 


| and évery healingartinvain. I hung over him with) 
\"thie tenderest care. Loathsome as he was, I loved) 
‘and pitied him, for] thonght bim virtuous. 1 im-| 
plored him without ceasing, to present himself to| 
ithe priest; but he refused. At last weary with nay | 
limpertunity, and enraged with the distase, he lag 
ed fiercely upon me, and said with a bitter smile ,! 

\* Loor foot! can the priest wash away.the curse of| 


ithe prophet? Know, for your misery und my eter-| 
, | 


b 


‘I heard hil, and fell lifeless’to the floor. For 
| weeks I was a maniac. When I récovered, my 
whole soul'seemed changéd. | looked upon my) 
wretched husband w ith loathing and disgust. But| 
|it was not the leprosy of the body that caused the, 
ichange. . Ne—no.~ -} could have nursed him. with 
the truest affection, could have loved him, though 
lall the world had left him im horror, had not his soul 
Hbeen more leprous than his body.: 
my marriage, told me of the curse entailed upon| 
|him—had.he thrown himself upon my meréy, and| 
implored my pity, and | in thé madness of my de- 
votion had united ‘my fate to bis, 1 Would have sha- 


was, Butto feel that I had’ been basely.and cruel- 
ly deceived—to feel that the same covttous spirit 
that destroyed his ancestor, was the leading ance 
ple of all. kis actions—to feel that I was degraded 
and rained by my union with one who deserved his 
fate, wasmaddening! I was prostrated, mortified.) 
thrown into the mire, bat not humbled. Instead of 








-passed over thy head, thou wilt bea une as ~white|| 


‘that you may understand why she became the wife | ‘i 


languish of my heart, when I tried exery phy sician}} 


pal anguish, that I cn descended*from Gebazi!? if 


Had he, before|}- ” 


red it ‘without a murmur, bitter and dreadful as it|} 





|reproaching myself for.my folly in thus hastily uni- 


{ting inyself toa Stranger, J. constantly reproached 
my husband; and whén F found I should soon give 
another being fo a life of wretchedness, I fled, de- 
termined to wander iu the desert uhtil death relea- 
sed me from my sufferings. I was taken by a party 
of Arabs, and sold as @ slave: You,‘my beloved, 
was bornin.bondage. War broke out in the territo- 
sy, ard by its chances we_were thrown into the 
household of Benladdi. It was under his hospita- 
i|ble roof that I-awas-taught’ to look into my own 
i|heart, and see myself as 1 was—that I learnt that it 
was leprous with pride, which God alone.could 
wash ‘away. 

‘Arraign not, my child, the whillews of Jehovah, 
nor murmur at hisdecrees; a thousand years in his 
sight dre-but as yesterday. The family af Gehazi 
teserved their-fate. “You, my love, are the only in- 
nocent victim, and think not to escape. Wheh.at 
eighteen you look upon. your charms with proud 
{satisfaction, know>thal. at twenty, those charms 
|| will vanish, and you become a leper! But feat not. 
| Dies - last.of the accursed race, and you will die 

bappy! Farewell, untilwe meet in heaven. 
. ~ . Your heart-broken Moruex.’ 


Benladdi wert to Jerusalem withOmri, and devot- 
ied hinrself tothe serviee of God in thé Temple; and 
though his huutbled spjrit, was pyrified from all 
earthly affections, be “could neverread the curse of 
the Prophet—-never repeat the appalling words, 
‘ The leprosy theréfore of Naaman shall cleave to 
thee and to thy seed forever,’* without a shudder of 
_— *2d Kings, v 27. 


Self Knowledge.~-We only begin, to know how 
to live, when we'know how to measure ourselves 
with subjects; that is to say, to proportion our at- 
tachment and their application to their importance. 
\\1t is thus we avoid too great an indifference for 
|| great things, and-too greatan ardor‘for smal) ones. 
—-Thibdult: For€ign Quarterly Review. 
. THE WIDOW’S WOOER. 

BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


He woos me with those honied words 
That women love to hear, 
Those gentle flatteries that fall 
‘So sweet omevery eer: 
He tells me that my face is fair,: 
Too fair for grief to shade: — 
My cheek, he says, was-never meant 
In sorrow’s gloom.to fade. 


He stands beside me when Ising 
The songs of other days, 

And whispersi in love's thrilling tones 
The words of heartfelt praise; 

And often in my eyes he looks, 
Some answering love to see, 

In vain! he there can only read,, 
The faith of memory. 


Hellittle knows what thoughts awake, « 
With every,gentle word! = 

‘How by his looks and tones, the foynts 
Of tenderness are stirred. 

The visions of my yoath return, 
Joys far too bright to last, 

- And whilehe speaks of future bliss, 

1 think but of the past. 


Like lamps in eastern sepulchres, 
Amid my heart's deep gloom, 
- Affection sheds its holiest light, 
‘Upon my hysband’s tomb. 
And, as those lamps, if brought once more 
To upper air, grow dim, - P 
So my soul’s love is cokd and dead, 
Unless it glow for him. : 
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LONDON. 
There is mach sound remark in the following pesenge 


descriptive of the moral inQuence of a large city. We 





still, which have not been verv: judiciously or 
magnanimously, considered. “Fherg are“many 


have taken it from an article on the life and aritings of|tin the higher classes of its inhabitants, especial- 


Dr. Carrie, in the last Edinbargh Review- — Eni. Times,| 


y; who, we suspect, on examining into their flowing natures; or under the influence of acci- - 


It is thenature of prosperous communities, and) rine iplés and habits, will have some difficulty 
the fashion of modern times, to’ éentralize tod| i, satisfying themselves that they have not cho- 
much tleir‘numbers and their péwers. But the | i|sen jll- for their real. happiness; and, for, all real 


question of. distribution and propertion is althost/| || usefti]ness, a great deal worse, 


But the mista- 


as important in politic s as that of production it-| \|ken notion which most strips the éountry of its 
self. Money and manure are not the only things | natural ghardians, and wifich an. exawple like||in such a’situation are tempted to-do their own 


|Dr. Currie’s ought effectually to remove, is the piece 6f work, and‘no more;—to rest satisfied 
and the country would both be gainers by trans-| \lfallac y, on the-part of_ tle young and sanguine|| with manufacturing the pin’s head which hap- 


which are the better for being spread. London | 


planting bedily, a hundred miles off, seme dozen || 


of its streets—inhabitants and all. 
whole counties which we shou!d like to cotonize| 
with the surplus talent of the metropolis. That | 
surplus talent comprises scores of mer, waifiig 
on Providende, feeding on foolish speculations, 
hanging on the skirts of some frivolous circle, do-}) ; 


idispositions, of believing that the motives and||pens to have fallen to their share. For exainple, — 
There are |) sphese of-individual action.rise in proporition.to||the contributions to liferature by the last gene- 

‘These are||ration of London physicians will make a@ sorry 
In the sin-| figure alongside the writings of Currie, Aikin, 


the apparent magaitade of the scene. 
ithe absentees rhust to be regretted. 
gle line of professional ptactice, and in its most 


a 


. . {if found, which ‘have not been- at all; —and more|| the ‘capital proceéd; as it were mechanically, do 


‘not acf merely by diminishing the general im- 
portauide of individuals to the-system. 
in the case of very happy, and universal, ‘and 


dental counteractions, a personal risk, between 
extrenie vagueness and extreme-narrowness of 
character, is incurred by the individual himself. 
In respeét of employment, the division of intel- 
lectual labor is so complete, that most persons 


Perciyal, and Darwin. Does a London life tend 


‘successful instances that may be the case. Butt/to quicken the moral pulse ang expand the heart! 
lin taking ninety- nine cases out of a hundred, 


The forms of society are thrown.tgto too large 


ing nothing there, or worse than nothing, spoil-||and:in every other of the varied departments of|ja scale, and its pace is too rapid; to afford an op- 

ing arid wasting daily, who, planted out into-a’ ‘social duty, the sphete of useful actidn, howevér||portunity for the, sort of intercourse by which 
sphere of more favorable opportunities, are capa- ‘nominally extended, will be found to be strictly |falone a real acquaintancé with, understanding 
ble of being a blessing to & neighborhoood. How-| and substanti: ly reduced. Settled in London; of, and affection for each other, can be obtained. 


ever, it is not a case for v iolent. mé€asures. 
do, not proposé that London should be Somypoes-| 


| doctor. 


We || Dr.Currie might -have.rnade more nioney as a|| No means exist of getting there at any thing far- 
It is just possible that he might have||ther than talents in men, and beauty or accom- 
sed into London proper—within the bills of'mor-'|jeft a little higher name behind him as an author;||plishments in women. 


Qualities: which can be 


tality; or that its clubs should be called out on |whjlst, for the great purposes of life—for all that exhibited as ‘a show are discovered and appre- 


country service. 


/Patriots, philosophers, and di-|} makes it ‘good for ts’ to be; or to have been here ciated accordingly. 


But .wisdom and virtue, 


ners out, rusticating by royal proclamation, and \—for the degree to which his" sentiments, opin-|| Which are to the mind what breatlr is to the bo- 
‘lions, and conduct have taken hold of the hearts||dy, have no part assigned or assignable to them 


under the surveillance of the police, would not 
come with a temper very suitable to our purpase;) 


lof a portion of his contemporaries,and left them||0D sich a stage. 


A man may pass a life in Lon- 


Anexperiment of that sort was madeunder more || \better and wiser than he found them—there can}|don without an occasion arising by. which his 


likely circumstances, and failed;—as all experi-|| 
ments must, which seék to remove the symp-|| 


ibe no comparison. 


There tan be as [ittle fear that London will 


neighbors can learn whether he is an honest fel- 
low ora rogue. The consequence is, that a good 


toms, instead of trying to act upon the cause. It!) jever want any of the elements of an enlightened || deal of such a man’s moral nature gets imperfect- 
was in vain that James I. pulled down the new4| and well constituted community, as that it will||ly developed, and. dies.away. The appropriate 


houses as fast as they were built; and that Charles 
I. ordered home the country gentlemen. 


Although there seems something artificial,|| 


altogether natural. Indeed, whatever forcing 
has been at any time used, or prejudice fostered, 


ean be called a court, or’ courtiers for the last || 


two hundred years; and a sort of feudal feeling || land vanity are impatient to appear;—It is the 


still keeps our squifes faithful to their halls.—| 


Two exceptions orily can be set down to our in-| 


stitutions. The distinctiog of local courts obliges |intercourse with their fellow creatures to the]||of Buc 
the English Bar to reside near Westminster; and,| sympathies of visiting and of shopping. It is the 
the duration of a modern session substitutes a! 


house for the family of a member of parliament,| 
in the place of lodgings for himself. Under these! 
circumstances, as ‘the wen’ has not been produ-| 
ced, so it is not likely to be dispersed by any di- 
rect legislative application. ‘T'o say the truth, 


solute, but in the relative amount of the wealth, | 
intelligence, and virtue, squeezed together on 
those marvelloug square miles upon which the 
capital stands. We do not grudge it the pretty 
country which is hid under‘its basement stories, 
any more than the social aetivity and happiness 
which live along its crowded streets. We serve 
ejectments upon nobody. The only question is, 
whether some would not do well to move of them- 
selves. Among the hopes anid objects by whose 
influence 1,200,000 human beings are collected 
on the same spot, a cértain proportion will be 





ijin every c 


jjnot be large erfough. 


‘|the provinces. 
| 


‘It is very different with] object is not brought sufficiently heme and close 
Fhe capital offers so many real, 1 
nd still more, so many plausible attractions. to|! ers. 
and almost-monstrous, in the actual size of Lon-|\all that is active and refined’, as well as to all that 


don, the means which have led to-this result are ||is idle and selfish in-human nature, that, a lopg||hands of a mendicity society. But there are oth- 


to him to stimulate ahd call forth his latent pow- 
Charity is perhaps better off than most.— 
‘By a satisfactory compromise, it falls into the 


\list of supernumeraries-and expectants is sure,||er virtues which do not admit of being compoun-' 


case, always, to be at hand. 


It is the|| ded for, and their burden transferred to a com- 
hastold the otherway. Nothinghas existed which || nee into’ which the credulous are eager to put|| mittee, for two guineas a year. 


In these. cases 


n;—it is the theatre on whose stage ambition||the moral tax is too often evaded altogether 


| 


We ar¢ well aware that men of pleasure are far 


eli of Cockayne, in whose crowded mazes the|}trom being the only persons Who have turned in- 


selfish escape from every,duty , and reduce their||to a’ oo of life the sentence which the duke 


3 also of liberal society, and independent ex 





istence, among the friends and occupations of 


one’s choice. Lord Falkland, the love of his age,||higher.strain-and object, te.imply am imputation 
\admitted, that quitting Londen was the only || or.admissign of mediocrity. Now, 


ingham passed uponthe dog which bark- 
ed after him—‘ Would ‘to God you were married 
-|land settled in the country!’ It is evident that the 
word provincial is often felt, by characters of a 


greatly as na- 


|thing which he was not sufficiently master of tions differ, it is generally admitted that all capi- 


' on himself ever-to manage without’a struggle. In||fals are pretty much alike. 
the grievance, in our opinion, is not in the ab-| this state of things, it is plaist that nobody can 


spared. 


has-fallen from its wheel. - 








It follows, there- 
fore, that the characteristic spirit and principle 


\|be of such consequence there but that he is easily|iof a nation do not appear there to most advan- 
The death of a town wit is handsomely tage. Enow worthy representatives of that spir- 
celebrated, if it furnishes five minutes’ conversa-||it and principle are doubtless there; but they are 
tion for the table. where he dined the day before.||there too much as though they were not. It is 
He is replaced with the same regularity and in-||an atmosphere which no individual powers can 
difference as fresh snuff is put in a snuff-box, or|| penetrate, and where it. needs more than an of- 
fresh flowers are set out upon the epergne. No-||dinary sua to make itself felt or seen. 
body. misses him. The machine goes on with- satisfied that, on a just estimate of the whole 
out ‘perceiving that the blue bottle or the gnat||case, the provinces, as distinguished from the 


We are 


metropolis, would be found in many instances, 


The vastness and multiplicity and complexity|| perhaps in most, to be the home which a wise 
of the organization by which the movements of} lover of himself, and a sincere lover of his kind, 











Except. 





os @-aA4e 


-- 
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-an imitator of Scott, than Milton is of Shaks- |e may remark, that Mr--Irving’s disposition 


. thenovelist. This topic like some others which|lever, he: oécasionally repeats himself, and be- 


- seem to be the natural result ofan imperfect edu- 
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would do well to fix inj—not, iileed as the scene|{plain, common-sense country, ‘like our own, 
of a brilliant or sybarite existence, but as the{/That they are addressed to such‘an epicurean 
post of that salutary influence which sinks deep- society, as we have adverted to, is evident, both 
est; and of that usefulness and happiness which from the seductive and some what effeminate cha- 
lasts the longest; and is most visibly incorpora-||racter of their tepics, and their brilliant literary 
ted with, and represented by, our fellow beings. |\finish. Far-from being. directed to the business 

eae tprinciple of utility, they seem chiefly to be in- 
IRVING AND COOPER, tended as a sort of intellectual juissance, con- 

Our own country man, Mr. Cooper, is admit~||Veying the most attractive sentiment under the 
ted by very general consent to have distanced most attractive forms of expression. Constant 
every other competitor in the route struck out appeal is made to the sensibility; whether by 
iy the author of Waverly, We would not be un-|/means of comedyor.pathos, and,’as if natural 
derstood by this language, to imply any thing passion Were not sufficiently stimulant, the co- 
like a servile imitation, in the detracting spirit mic is often carried intothe grotesque, ard pa< 
of some English journals; for Cooper is no more |\theti¢ sometimes into the bathos of sentiment.— 








peare, because they both wrote in blank verse,} ||oceasionaHy.to overcharge his pictures, runs less 
or than Scatt himself is of this latter, whom he ||risk with the comie than the pathetic, since the 
resembles in the fund, though not the form ofhis|/¢atreatare of the former is by no means so fatal 
writings. If this be imitation, it is more glori. ; to its effect, as that of the latter. 5 
ous than most originaljty. Mr. Irving may besregarded, both in relation 
Cooper complains in his ‘Notions of the Ameri-||to his subjects, especially when American, and 
cans,’ that our country is deficient in the mate-||his mode of treating them, asin évery respect an 
rials of society, most pertinent: to the parpose of |) \original writer. ‘With all this.originality, how- 








we have run our heads against in the course of corhes somewhat monotonous. Perhaps a con- 
this article, is mach too large for our limits, and || victidn of the truth of this may have been an ad-, 
we refer the inquisitive redder toMr.Cooper’s own | ||ditional mative with him for abandoning, fora 
remarks. He seems to attest ~his conviction of|\time, fiction for ‘history. . 
their justice, by escaping. as often as bis’ plan| Some churlish spirits have censured our amia- 
will permit, into the back-wood settlements, or||ble ‘countryman, for empleying his pencil too 
still further into the wilderness, or more than all, \Hargely on English subjects, as if there ewere 
to have his favorite: element of the ocean. In| something like treason, or at least want of patri- 
flying thus from the social haunts of men to these! otism, in it. But surely there can be few sen- 
regions, W hich lay as it were on-the confines of| jsations more interesting to an American posses* 
fancy. the novelist, we suspect, has consulted \sed of genius and sensibility, than those excited 
his own capacity, quite as much as that of his by, the contemplation of the land ofhis ancestors, 
subje- t.- These are comparatively the regions | ||thronged ‘with so many glorious historic recol- 
of poetry, and_any one whose eye has w andered || Jections, and embellished by all the arts of mo- 
over Mr. Cooper’s- pictures of them, will confess | dern civilization. Nor is it easy to see, how he 
how deeply his soul is filled with the poetic feel- jcan disparage his own country by a manly hom- 
ing. This is particularly apparent in his repre- ||age to the virtues of another. The candor with 
sentations of his own element, the ocean,-which || which the English have recognized Mr. Irving’s 
ke seems, like Byron, to have animated with ‘i literary merits, is équally hanorable to both par- 
living soul. Let any one who would feel the su- ties, while his genius has experienced a still 
periority of- his manner, contrast it With the no||more unequivocal homage, in the codntless imi- 
less accurate, but comparatively vulgar sketches ||tations to which he has given. rise; imitations, 
of another poet sailor, Smnollett. whose uniform failure, notwitstanding all the 
Cooper’s great defect is his incapacity to seize | appliances of accomplished talent, proves their 
the tone ef good society; we say incapacity, for ||model to be inimitable.—Y. American Review. 
his repeated failures, we think, put it beyond a 
doubt. Nothing can be more lamentable than 
the compound of affectation, primness, and pe-||of yerterday, affords us a criterion for determi- 
dantry, a sort- of back-woods gentility, which||ning the decency: of the same class of people 
makes up with him the greater part of its dia-|!at different periods :-- 
logue and manners. Defects like ‘these would 
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A pafagraph, which appeared in the Chronicle 




















‘*On Saturday ev ening Sir W. alter Scott, ac- 
companied by his two daughters and Mr. Leck: 
hart, embarked on board the James Watt steam- 
|packet for Leith. The party. arrivedat Blackwell 
ted to Mr. Cooper, and his experience of late|\in.two travelling carriages, in one of which lay 
years must have abundantly enlarged the sphere||Sir Walter Scott in a recumbent posture, with 
of his social observation, for all practical pur-||Mr. Lockhart seated by his side. The vessel) 
poses. Has he shown a corresponding improve-||was lying at the jetty, and the carriage. was 
ment? Hhoisted on board by means of a large crane, and 

We must not omit, in thé survey of the prose 
fiction of our age, our ingenfous countryntan,||the cabin: appropriated to the use of the illus- 
Mr. Iving, whose composition may be regarded }itrious Baronet. ‘The most entire stillness pre- 
as the expression of the’most éultivated and lux-||vailed throughout the interval—even the accus- 
urious state of society; singular, indeed, that||tomed yee hoo, which was at one moment given, 


cation, as well as want of familiarity with well- 
bred society. But this last can scarcely be impu- 





when on deck was gently wheeled to the door of]|i 





ee 


It was also altogether a scene of the most pain- 


ful-interest; and fercibly impressed al) present.” 


Henry Fielding embarked on the same spot 


for Lisbon, on June 16, 1754. He had attained 


the greatest celebrity, not merely in-England,: 

but throught Europe, and his genins is at Jeast 

equal to that of Sir Walter Scott. He exhibit- 

ed; on embarkation;. the spectacle of a man 

posting rapidly to the other world. ~But listen 

to the account he gives-us of the very -people ” 
who sympathized with the ae of Sir 

Walter Scott :— 

“T think, upon my entrance into the boat, 

I presented a spectacle of the highest horror. 


'The total loss of limbs was apparent to all who 


saw me, and my face’ contained marks of a most 


diseased state, if not of death itself. Indeed 
iso-ghastly was my countenance, that timorous 


women with child had abstained from my house, 
for feat of the ill consequences of looking at me. 
In this condition I raw the. gauntlope (so I think 
they very justly call it) through rows of sailors 
and watermen, few of whom failed of paying 
theircompliments to’me, by all manner of in- 
sults and _jests on my~misery. No. man who 
knew me will think I conceived any persona] re- 
sentment at this behaviour ; -but it was a lively 
ptcture’of -cruelty and inhumanity in the nature 
of men, whieh I ‘have often contemplated with 
concern ;. and which led the mind into a-train of 
very uncamfortable’ and melancholy thoughts. 
It may bé said, that this barbarous ‘custom is 
peculiar to the English, and of them only to the 
lowest degree.”’ 

- The-English may now be the most thievish 
people in Europe; but they are certainly not 
now a brutal people ; and the charge is in this 
respect, in our opinion, more than compensated 
for the other. It is much to live among a peo- 
ple whodo not constantly make you dissatisfied 
with human nature itself. No individual of the 
crowd had ever probably heard even of Fielding, 
or any individual who had conferred lustre on 
his country by talents of any kind. But even the 
poorest individual now feels himself in some de- 
gree ennobled by the genius of his country ; and 
we see the fruit of it in the homage paid to the 
Great Wizzard of the North. 


Nove Writinc.—M. D’Israeli thus de- 
scribes the rapidity with which he wrote ‘ Vi- 
vian Grey.” [took upapen. I held it in the 
light. Ithought to myself what will ‘be its 
doom, but I said nothing. I began witing some 
hours before noon, nor did I ever cease. My 
thoughts, my passions, the rush of my-inven- 
tion were too quick for my pen. Page followed 
page; asa sheet was finished I threw -it off on 
the’floor; I was amazed at the prolific produc- 
ition, yet I could not stop to wonder. In half a 
dozen hours J sank back, exhausted with an ach- 
ing frame. I rang the-bell, ordered. some re- 
freshments, and walked about the room.- The 
wine envigorated me and warmed up my sink- 
ing fancy, which, however, required but little 
fuel. Iset to again, andit was midnight before I 
retired to my bed. The_next day I again rose 
early, and with a bottle of_wine at my side, for 
T was determined not to be disturbed, 1 dashed 




















they should haveemanated from the bosom of a||was scarcely made audible to the by-standers. 











atit again. IF was not Jess succéssful. This 
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day I-finighed my first volume. The third mor- 
ning I had less inclination to write; I read over 
and .corrected what I. had compoéed.- This 
warmed up my fancy,. 4nd -in the afternoon T 
executed several chapters. Pach day, atthough 
I had not in the least lost my desire of -writing; 
I wrote slower. . It was necesary for me, each 
day, to read my work from the beginning, before 


I felt the existence of the characters sufficiently’! 


real to. invent their actions. Nevertheless, on 
the niorning of the seventh day, the second and 
last volume was finished. ' 
yENICE. . 

If I were to assign the particular quality which 
conduces to that dreamy and voluptuous exis- 
tence, which men of high imaginatian experi- 
ence in Venice, Ishould describe it as the- feel- 
ing of abstraction, which is remarkable, in that 
city,‘and peculiar to-it. “Venice is thé only city 
which can yield the magical delights.of solitude. 
All_is still and silent. 
your reveries; fancy, therefore, is not put to 
flight. No rude sound distracts your self-con* 
sciousness.. This renders existence intense.— 
We feel every thing, And we feelthus keenly 
mm a city not only eminently heautiful, not only 
abounding in wonderful creatians of.art, but each 
step of which is hallowed ground, quick with as- 
sociations, that in their miore-various nature, 
their nearer relation to ourselves, and-perhaps 
their more picturesque character, exércise a 
greater influence over the imagination than the 
more antique story of Greece and Rome. We 
feel all this in a city, too, which, although her 


No. rudé sound Senesieal part of them, about sunrise in the month of June, | 





+ ry —— en ——— —— 
The Cholera —This frightful disease is raging’ in{| much combined with sulphur, to be useful. Ma- 
| Washington City, and the mortality 1s said to be -much |! ny of them are blackened on the exterior, from 
|greater in proportion to the) population aod number of|| hi f they. had 'b 

\cases thanin,.New York. Imthis latter-place, where the | this Cause, as If they had been ,exposed to the 
| disease was fast abating, it has again commenced its ravy-''action of fires Caves of great extent are fre. 
aes; with the return of the citizens to to their homes) . ar 1) ; i : 
land occupatiows. ; ‘iret ; asent- in this county, The great Epsoth Salt 
|. Amongst the recent victims in gy we notice || Cave isin a part of it, and also Oberon’s or Pit- 
Genera) Benjamin Edes, late publisher of the “ Miner- lman’s Cavern’ ¥ ae a a 
va,” and Peter H. Cruse, Esq, the very talented editor}| “ty Cave n, whose spars and crys talizations 
|of the “ Baltimore Patriot.” || Surpass in splendor the productions of the noted 














= || grotto of Antiparos. : 
mr, , 2 . ‘The ‘sink holes’ likewise constitute a remark. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS. °° ‘~~ | : ee ee 
able feature in the appearance of this section of 
a BTS wos ; morieg ey : These : ar. funnel shape 
if ’ For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. | the state. These are circular, funnel shaped hol- 


lows, in diameter from 20 .to <00 feet, and of 
| proportionate, depth. ‘There is often a little wa- 
‘ter at the bottom of ‘them, and they sometimes 

communicate with.extensive caverns. They 
/may be thus‘formed: The earth below ds excayia, 
| ted by subterraneous water. courses, and a de- 
tpression of the upper stratum js thus occasioned, 
This is still more increased bythe removal of 
substance below, and the pressure of water é&e. 
above, till the falling in of the whole, changes 
the direction ‘of. the stream, or the broker. Jedges 
of rock meet, and.form a mutual support. 

Springs are not very abundant; bot when they 
do occur, are very large. 


LETTERS FROM INDIANA. 
: - No. I1.—Phe Barrens.” 3 

A large portion of Harrisot county, Indiana, 
‘is composed of that description of country, to 
which the name-of “Barrens” is given in the 
‘west. This is particularly the case in the neigh- 
_borhood of Corydon;.the county tow n, and for- 
mer capital of the state. 1 was- crossing this 











surrounded by a.dense and chilling mist. Gra- 
dudlly the sun came up, girt about by a wide 
halo of golden rays, and revealing to my view); 
the peculiar character of the surrounding scene- The streams which 
TY. 4 The mist-clouds yielding to tite flashing | proceed from them often turn mills. *Such is the 
\sunlight, humg in crimson’ masses above, linger-'|‘case at Beek’s mill, (which takes its name from 
ed om the tree tops, or rested in quiet Jakes in the |the proprietor, a worthy and hospitable German, 
low valleys. Imagine yourself in my position. ¥ o|/ residing six miles from.Salem, Washington cv.) 
mean ome re aig regs crnpewnes, a ‘Here 4 large stream issues from a’ cave; and &f- 
jkem by shallow hoslows of small extent, ‘andi fords a constant and, sufficient supply of water 
gently sysing hills. Trees, principally oak, are for a large grist mill., Half a mile above -its 
{thinly interspered ata few yards distance from|| mouth. you can descend into the passage through 
} J a) o 








lustre be indeed dimmed, can still count arhong| : Pd 
her daughters, maidens fairer than the orient|/©9*S® wide-bladed grass covers the land, with | 30 or 40-feet high, 
pearls with which her warriors once loved to| here and there a few bushes, and the rich straw- 
Poetry, tradition and love oie berry shines upthrough the verdure. “On every | 


deck them. 
are the graces -that have.invested with an ever- 


charming cestus this Aphrodite of cities. —Con-||¢!egant flowers meet the glance. Beds of the 


tarim Fleming. 





George III. and Mr. Bentham.—The first. 
writings Bentham committed to the press, were 
letters in a newspaper; on the affairs of Europe, 
somewhere about the close of the American 





sun-flower, waves its diadem of gold and. purple 
| 
| 


jeach other, sometimes forming picturesque)! which it runs.. You find yourself in a kind of 


| mak Vibe dite w ee ree | : 
groves, like the wood islands of the prairies. A|\ tunnel, as wide as a common sized street, and 


through the middle of which 
flows a small river. Sometimes it passes over 
| gravel with a pebbly shore; and sometimes thro" 
||rocky masses, forming deep still pools, which 
| seem fathomless as your light glances upor them 
: 2 'from the slippery starid on which-you are placed. 
|lady-slippers, and gorgeous liljes, eluster round || {t has been traced one 7 


: : 
'eglantine rose-bushes,. A splendid species of the 


side, the blended hues of numberless strange and 


|pink and purple sweet-william, blue’ and. white 


or two miles without any 
|| diminution of- size. . The black sides and walls, 
sh »\\dimly displayed by the torch—the white stalac- 
above entangled flowering vines; and thousands || tjtes depending from above—the pate spectre- 

So “ = , 


of superb orange; and white, and, scarlet wild)||ike concretions of lime, indistinctly séen on the 


| 
| 


war, which had the singular distinction of being ||flowers, surpassing their cultivated sisters in 
answered by George III. The King published|, elegance of shape, and richness of coloring, 
his letter in a Hague Journal ; it was replied to}; bloom unnoticed in thesé lonely wilds. Somes 
by Mr. Bentham ; ‘and most unmercifully dis-] times the path passes between closely interwov- 


sected, probably in that manner in which we |jen thickets, affording a refreshing shade, and| 


| 
know he afterwards so much excelled—the ap-| 


plication of the rack of analysis. 


| perfuming the air with the fragrance of the grape} 
The King! blossom, and spicy shrubs; and the modest morn-| 


ledges—tlie huge rocksthe calm thirror-like 
||pools—the sullen voice of the torrent echoed 
— the lofty arch—impress on the mind ap 
|Six miles from this, is another mill, supplied in 
the same manner, where persons have progress~ 
ied in a canoe for miles under the vaulted cave, 


indescribable sensation of gloomy grandeur." 


learned who the writer was and never forgot 
him. Mr. Bentham’s bill for theestablishinent 
of a Panopticon prison for the reform of erimi- 
nals had passed the two Houses of Parliament, 
and the king had'the pen in his hand to sign it, 
when ‘he asked Lord Shelburne who it was that 
was undertaking this scheme. The answer was, 
‘¢ Mr. Bentham of Lincoln’s Inn.” “Bentham !’” 
said the King, and put down the pen. -The 
bill never recéjved the Royal assent; the scheme 
was ‘obliged to be given up, and Mr. Bentham 
was saddled with large pecuniary loss—a thing 
he cared little for in comparison to the defeat of 
his benevolent project. This story Mr. Bentham 
had from the lips of Lord Shelburne himself.— 
New Monthly Magazine. 


jot this séasor. - The soil is generally @ reddish| 


; res : its “fj cS : . . 
ing glory wreaths its graceful féstoons around’] ¢om which the .water 


: ight-winge erflies fll > Fe-|| Heme ats, A ake. 
them. Bright-winggd butterflies flit by—the re-|| deep, Lost ‘River in this same district of coun- 


ijoicing bee is pear with her pleasant hum, and try, disappears and shows itself again at the dis- 
myriads of singing birds ‘dart-among the trees,||tance of some miles. 
||delighting the ear with their melody, and daz-|| Phe soil is favorable to the production of 
zling the eyé with their gay colars. Rabbits|| wheat, and small grain of all kinds; and well 
‘bound away front the passenger, or run sportive-4 adapted to the raising of stack. The climate is 
ly along the road, and dger are frequently seen| dry and healthy. No wheres will the lover of 
lin thedistance. At intervals, the smoke of the|! the wild and wonderful, find more interesting ob- 
isolitary log-hut curls upward, and a few cattle | jects than in the neglected barrens of Indiana.— 
jaré seen quietly grazing in the luxariant pas-||'The luxuriance of their flowers, their strange 
turage. Such is the appearance of ‘the barrens’|| hollows, their astonishing subterraneous water 
courses, their immense and magnificient cav- 
erns. constitute péculiarities,which well deserve 
the attention of the traveller. 


|brown ctay, resting closely on limestone, in stga- 


ita. Most of the rocks lying on thé surface are, 








jstrongly impregnated with iron, but this ‘is too| 


W B. O. 


issues three or four feet’ 
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EDITOR’S GARRET. 
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WESTERN LITERATURE. 

« Legenals of the West: by James Hall, author of ‘Let- 
ters from, the West, etc.” Philadelphia: Hgrrisor 
Hali—1832. - 
The annunciation’of a new Poem, or,a volume of 

Tales, now that the stream. of Iiteratiire is soflooded, 

jsenough to drive an economist of-money and time 

stark mad’; ‘and if we~possessed the power, we would 
ape Presitent Jackson; and put our veto upon two-thirds 
of the trash that is now forced into, the market: stale, 


gauseating stuff, that is hardly worth the regs used in 


inaking the paper‘upon which it is printed. Mediotrity || 


may be excuged in semi-monthlies, and dullness ia 
weeklies; and evea a monthly periodical, with, all its ar- 
rogance and stateJiness, should not be coidemned if one 
Buta 
lame, lityping and staggering Book, when authors are so 


o¢casionally falls asleep over'its sonorous pages. 


plenty as at the present day, is pot to be éndured, and 
deserves nomercy. A book that cannot support its, owa 
weight, is not worthy assistance, and the sooner it is 
suffered to fall to the ground, the better. There is nd 
danger of creating a scarcity in the book market: the 
cacdelhes scribendt is as prevalent as the epigemic 
cholera; and startds in ‘eed of as summary 'a-cdurse of 
treatment. ° : 

The  Legends.of the West,” however, we are happy 
to aseure our readers, stand inno fear of being borne 
down by their own weight: neither are they so very lfght 


as to’be in dgager of being blown aside by a commen |} 
wind. We have just risen from their perusal, and a}) 


more delightful treat we have not had for many a day.|| 


They are just such sketches as repay one for the cost 
of purehase and the time spent in reading them, and | 


leave aan agreeable impression on the reader’: mind, and 


a wish to have further acquaintance with the author. || 


A“backwoodsinan” cannot help but admire theni, for 
they'altound with characters such as he Comes in céntacty 


no sentiinental Lady Marthas or Amelia Adelines; no 


sprigs of cuckneyism or fascinating knaves; but are true 





pictures of men and manners and things.as- they really 
Who that has read 
“The Diviaing Rod,’-—(the second story in the volumé,) 


movg.and exist in the ‘far West.” 


-||nois—and the Missionaries ‘on their works of. goodness 


4 


They contain) 


: —— - . 
Maternal Advice.—In one of John Galft’s novels, the 
following excellent advice is.given by a mother to an 
anly son. Though we would not give oountenauce to 
the sentiment which says ‘account all the world knaves 
until thou hast’ discovered the hohest,’ yet for the 
main we doubt if a better legacy could be left to a 
son than such advice as is contained in the annexed brief 
paragraph: Wg OF 
“ Thou art,” said “she, “ of an- easy nature, thinking 


). Then we have the families of the first settlers—their 
| bright and laughing-eyed dd rosy-cheeked daughters ; 
and the simplé and pectliar French whilom of the Hli- 


|—and the early Emigrants to our rugged but favored 
| forest-land. ae 

| f These are the prineipal materials of whick the “ Le- 
|gends of the West” are madeup. And who will say that 
|they are not ample,finder the hand of a skilful workman, 


‘to dfferd both amusement and instruction?: We know||t0o well of all men,-by which thou wilt ‘assuredly find 
} ay: “i Yes ||detriment. Not that thou lackest discernment, for in 
‘not a better field, for the’ novelist or the historian;’ and || that thou hast few superjor$; but thou dost not act by 
we shall never complain, while it 78 so well occupied as| sre peat, nor hast Pw suspicion ‘enough to be, 
|. cen a 5 : ‘ || watchful of thyself. ert thou-as true to Southennan 
in the-present insttace. Mr. Mall thas dogs, ndth od as I doubt not thou wilt ever prove thyself to be to his 
; || friends, thou shouldst not receive admonishment from 
| earnestly hoje his reward ‘may be commensurate with|/ me; but betieve thy mother, who lovest thee with alle 
bis endnandls cat dentin. . — |}miother’s imaginable affection for am opty child, it would 
‘ ? || be better with thee if thou couldst acceynt all the world 
We have, hawever, a fault to find with the volume be- khaves, until thou hast discovered the. honest. I would 
fore us; dnd as our rematks have beer extended to con- | not, however, have thed evade Companionship. .On the 
\ siderable length, it may not be amiss to-name-it. . The|| O°%4ty: treatevery one with courtesy; but let there al- 
8 os : at - || ways be dignity in the familiarity,and more freedom than 
j author possesses a happy falent for retailing: the vernac- || of condescension -in thy deportinent, for sich «begets 
tularisms or vulgarismsof backw3sods conversation. In||regard—condescension ‘alone but cold esteem; beware 
} . ° ‘ 1] . strane s 
| endeavoring to administer to the qmusement of his rea- y rier a7 Me Sal eniteiaean "Bar 
|ders, we think he has overdone this-part -of his task. ||ly counsel thee not to giye them thy confidence, until 
Though there are none of the expressions that one does|| thou oe — “ ee gy ng Pog - 
ee / bis RES jcline. “Khe spendthrift ‘shun, whether bis prodigality 
| not hear whenever he takes a jaunt “ alittle further hcome of dieaightion. or. of negligence; thet 3 pow d 
| back,” yet they lose their novelty aad become stale, and}| danger in being a recipient of such. Be chary of thy 
! 





| Western literature, which is yet in its infancy;, and_we 





| thé reader gets tired of their frequent repetition, before’) Words;even towards those thou maygst-love best. ‘Te 
no man all thy opinions of another, and remember tbat 
. the least thou sayest of any man it will be 4afest with 
|has previously laughed over the humorous ‘pages of the!/thee: not that I would: have this virtue of prudence 
| Hlinois Monthly. * We cannot disuiies this volume with-||s)rivelled up into pusilanimity, but only drawn around 
; thee as soldiers contract theiy camps for security,” 


jhe comes to the end of the volume: especially one who 


out expressing a hope, that it will meet with such a recep- 





tion from the public as shall induce the author, ere long, Health of the City. —Thé number of deatls in this 


‘to serve up another entertainment of a similar charac-|| city, for the week ending 5th instant, as reported by the 
ter. : . ; , ’ 


\|city clerk, was twenty-nine. Of these seventeen were 


| children under two years of age. 


I LAMORAH, OR THE WESTERN WILD. | 


We were present.at the second representation of this! CONVENTION ‘OF TEACHERS. 
A Conyention of the Professional Teachers of the 


\ that we were highly gratified, both with the play and|| Western States, is to meet in this city on the first Wed- 


new rational Drama, on Tuesday evening last. ‘To say 





ithe manner in which its principal characters were per- jnesday” in October next. In their circular, the Com- 

formed, would only be repeating what we heard from || mittee say, “the paramount object of this convention is 
tdozens of spectators at the conclusion, Qur anticipa-|| to promote the interests of Education, and to secure the 
tions were wore than realized. From the commence-|| co-operation of parents, and the friends of science, in 
ment to the eid of the fourth act, the interest is oniiert aid of scholastic institutions, whether they are of a pub- 
ually increasing. ‘The dialogue is well sustained, and)| lic or a private character.” Lectures-will be delivered 
| the feehings are frequently touched. The language is|| by the foliowing gentlemen, on the subjects attached to 
highly poetical, and occasionally uncommonly vigorous; || their several nanres: 


and there aie scenes of intense interest, and passages of|| | Rev. Mr. Bascom, Opening Address—Mr. M. Butler, 


. , alifications of Teachers+Rev. E. Slack, Physical 
. e. 5 ‘great power. The /fifthact appeared to us to be some-|| 2u* Se eee 7ue 
has not recognized in the “ Reverend Mr. Bangs,” a ||Erene = Sifth PP bth ? f | Science in general—Mr. A. Kinmont, Ancient Langna- 

. . a fg an excrescence, and with the exception of one)| ceg— . : » = , 
character as well known amongst us, aS corderoy turn- thing rok 3 6 : a ge6 Mr. C. Bradford, Modern Languages—Mr. F’. E. 
‘ : . ' \bF two of the scenes, (which might be transferred to the || oddard, Mathematical Science—Mr. R. Munfort, Du- 
pikes: the ignorant and bigoted and zealous preaclitr—|| : 


laboring “ without pay”"—looking upon all saieatehinll 
a conducing to the soul's condemnation—viewjng with | 
ajealous eye every innovation an the customs of those 
days whenour “merchants weré well enough satisfied 
to tote their plunder ypon mules, and pack-horses”— 
travelling thousands of miles, -his zeal unabated by fa- 


tigue and tanger and privation, to’ spread his doctrines, 


and to dispense light amongst the benighted of the land; |} 


atd opposing all knowledge above what he possesses 
himself— setting. it down as “ useless lumber,” tending 
only*to wean the heart froni its higher and holier duties, 
and to place it within the power of the‘Evil One. 


Again we have, in the ,story of ‘‘ The Backwoods- | 


man,” the Hunter,—brave and generons and enduring— 
as he used to be found in the interminable forests of O- 


hio and Kentucky, and as he is still to be found “ further]! 


west,” and as ‘we have ourself seen him on the shores of 


the Mississippi. He is entirely an original—rude, but 


geteroas—reckless, but mercifil—iving sometimes al- 
most wholly estranged from civilized society ,but reuder- 
ing ¥ervices to those who may be thrown in his way in dis- 


tress, with a devotion and warm-heartedness that aight|}|; 


‘teach benevolence to christianized humanity. 


| ties of Parents and Trustees. 

| Itis believed that such aConvention of Teachers may be 
3 '| of essential service in promoting the cause of Education. 
Virginia is bound to the stake, and the faithful and no-|| - ' 


fourth, thus rendéring it a four acl play,) we thought it! 
quite inferior to either of the others. The scene where 








|ble-hearted Lamorah is administering the narcotic | For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
| TO AUGUSTA. 


Haste away! for time is fleeting— 
.Pleasure’s hour will'soon be o'er; 
Other voices now are greeting— 
Mine’shall never greet thee more. 
-Smile—though stormy cares beset thee: 
Sinile—though faithless hearts forget thee: 
Griefs like these should never’ twine 
Round a heart as warm as thine. 


| draught “from forest herb distilled,” to the savage 

| attendants, was as fine-a piece of pantomimic acting || 
| as we recdllect to have seen. : | 

| We have.not roont‘in this paper for amore extended || 
\ndtice. Altegether, we like the play, and¢haye no doubt 
jit will bea popular one. The defects are spch as can }| 

| be easily remedied by the fair author, whose reputation | 
cannot but be considerably‘increased by this production. | 
{Since the‘above was intype, we have understood 
\that Lamorah is to be played this evening for the benefit) 
\of the author. A fine opportunity is hete offered for| 
| extending the rikht sort: of encouragement to’ Western| 
We hope it will not be disregarded. 


Go! in all thy youthful glory, 

Where no sorrow chouds the scene: 
Let thy life pass like a story 

Told by fancy’s fairy queen. 
Haste !—for all is bright before thee, 
‘Summer's balmy sky is o’er thee, 
Hope and Pleasure beck thee oh— 
Haste !—the hotr will soon be gone. 





| Literature. | 
| } 








Haste !—for eartli and sky are sleeping; 
*Tis the houy to steal away: 

Haste !—for fragrant dews are weeping 
On the woodbine's tender spray : 

Haste !—the moon-beams play arouhd thee— 

Break the ties thatlong have bound thee— 

Leave the cares of life for me— 

They were never formed for thee? 


| Correspondents.—* Thoughts on’ British Novelists,” | 


em Miami University, in our next. The writer has) 
our thanks for hisfavor. We should be pleased to hear| 
from him again. } 

Two or three other communications on hand, will ako| 


have-a placein our next. - ~~ . H. D. L. 
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BATTLE SONG: 


Written on the Resignatign of Earl Gray, by the Author 
of “Carn Law Rhymes.” 


Day like our soyls is fiercely dark ; 
What then? tis day; ». a 
We sleep no more—the tock crows—hark! 
To arms! away! 
They come, they come! The knelfis rung 
~ Of us Or'them, 2 
Wide.o’er-their march the pomp is flung 
Of gold and gem; 
~ ‘What collar’d hound of lawless sway, 
‘To famine dear— 
What pension’d slave of Atilla 
Leads in the rear?” 
Come they from Scythian wilds afar 
Our blood to spill? : 
Weartliey-the livery of the Gzar? | , - 
They do his will. ; ‘ 
Nor tassel’d silk nor epaulet, 
Nor plume, nor torce— 
Norsplendor gifs—all-sternly met 
Our foot and horse; 
But dark and still, we inly. glow, 
Condens’d in ire; ; 
Strike, tawdry slaves! and ye shall know 
Our gloom is fire.’ . 
In vain your pomp, ye evil powers, 
Insults the land: 
Wrongs, vengeance, and the cause are ours, 
And-God’s right hand. 
Madmen! ye trample into snakes 
The wormy clod . 
Like fire, beneath your feet awakes 
The sword of God. 
Behind; before, above, below, 
Ye rouse the brave; 
Wherever ye go yemake a foe, 
Or find a grave. 


\ 





EXTRACT 
From a speech of Bulwer, the novelist, on 4 motion 
made by him in parliament to remove the dulies on 
newspapers . : 

In America a newspaper sells for 11-2d. What 
is the result? Why that there is not a ‘town in 
America with 10,000 inhabitants, that has not its 
daily paper. Liverpool has 165,000 inhabitants; 
Boston 70,000. Liverpool puts forth eight weekly 
publications, and Boston eighty. He had one ar- 
gument for urging the immediate adoption of his 
proposal. They had passed the reform bill. Sup- 
pose’ they did not break the present monopoly of 
five or six newspapers, which concentrate the pow- 
er of the press. Why in a reformed parliament, 
would not a ministry too entirely depend on some 
one or two of the most infltential newspapers for 
support! But if the stamp duty were a pernicious 
tax, what would they say of the advertisement du+ 
ty? In one year, 12 of the dnily, papers in N.. York 
published 1,456,416 advertisements. In the same 
year, the four hundred papers of Great Britain and 
Ireland had published only 1,000,000 udvertise- 
ments. So there were néarly a half more adver- 
ménts published in the twelve daily papers in New 
York,tbanin all the four hundred papers in Britain 
and Ireland. The price of a daily advertisement 
of twenty lines, in a London paper, would amount, 
at the year’s end, to 2021. 16s. Im New York, the 
same advertisement, for the samé period, would be 
61. 183. 8d. How did it effeet the literature? It 
cost as mach fo advertise a cheap book as a dear 
one, and the bookseller cared more about the num- 
ber of pages in your book than the number of faete. 
You told him of the materials you had collected, 
and he asked if ne could sell them for a guinea ?— 
J hisdegraded literature inte book making ; a..d the 
public were irrepairably losers for the paltry sum of 








197,000], to the revenue. Ne now came to the taxes 
which he would substitute. His plun was a cheap 
postage in the following mapner—all newspapers, 
poems, pamphlets, tracts, circulars,printed publica- 
tions of whatsoever description, weighing less than 
two ounces, should circulate through the medium of 
the general post, at the rate of one penny each; if 
by the second or third post, an oue half penny. He 
would also propose that all works uuder five ounces, 
should circulate through the same channels, at a 


plan had been suecessfully adopted in France and 
America. In France, where tbe cheap postage was 
adopted, the number of pupers sent daily by post, 
from Paris, was, in 1829, 58,000 copies; and it was 
well stated by Mr. Chadwick,z gentleman oonnec- 
ted with the Examiner newspaper, and admi- 
rably acquainted with these matters, that, during 
those years, letters in France had increased more 
than eighty per cent. An importafit fact-in an- 
swer to those who contended that persons would 
be unwilling to pay a postage. Andwhat was the 
advantage which the Tevennte would derive from 
the postage of the innumerable papers and pamph- 
lets that would be circulated, and the duty on ex- 
tra paper use)? Why more than seven hundred 
thousand pounds 2 ‘year—far more than the profits 
of both taxes-he wisheiic rcpcai. Suppose they 
did away with. the postage altogether, the extra 
duty alone would be 1440,000]. more than double 





POETRY -AND WISDOM. 

There cannot be a greater contrariety ‘of 
character where a union-would be imagined in- 
evitable, than inthat of the poet andthe wise. 
The poet -bestrides the clouds, the wise man 
looks.up at them ; the poet's heart is inthe last 
setting sun, the wise man seés another day is 
about to depart, and smiles at the fleetness of 
days and years: the stars awaken throbs in the 
poet’s brain living with ecstacy; to the wise 
man they ‘are the lovely lights in which he be- 
holds hisGod’s benignity and his owmgreat hope. 
Life in itself may be likened to.a clod of clay 
moved by -different actions until -it falls. over 
mortality’s cliff into the abyss of the future: 
some kick at it blindfold, some weep, some 
laugh at the labour requisite to give it easy’ pro- 
gress. The poet scarcely looks down upon it; 
his thoughts are in sun-beais’ though he treads 
upon mire; he ‘moves his allotted burden by 
leaping upon it, sometimes m phrenzy, some- 
times in adoration ; but the wise man toils stead~- 
ily and soberly; and bending quietly to thé 
work, discovers with greater truth of what the 
clod is eompounded, than he who only treads it 
*neath his foot, and sends his spirit to the clouds. 
The poet has enthusiasm and. its concomitant 
disappointment ; the wise man unalloyed com- 
posure; thé one approximates to a madman, the 
other toa divinity; the first raves, the last is 
silent. 





IMITATION. 
*‘Lord Byron’s descriptive apostrophe to 
Rome, as ‘the Niobe of nations;’—* childless 
and crownless in her voiceless .wo,’— a niarble 
wilderness,’ and ‘ lone mother of dead empires,’ 
—is, in its primary.idea of a decayed kingdom 
personified as a ‘woman forsaken and grieved 





the whole of the two taxes'he asked them to repeal, | 


SS 
opening of Lamentations—t How doth the diy” 
sit solitary that was full of people! how ig; 
become tribitary! she-weepeth sore Yq 
night, and her tears are off her cheeks Among 
all her lovers she hath, yy her: all 
her friends have dealt treach@fotiely’with her— 
they are become her enemies.” Again: } know 
you greatly admire the same poet’s ‘ Ode to Na. 
poleon,’ Doso; but admire also Isaiah’s ode 


low and graduated charge. The -principle of bison the fall of Sennacherib, the Napoleom of 


Babylon ; and observe too, that, independent of 
a. genera] resemblance throughout in point of 
structure, Lord Byron’s first and finest stangaiy 
altogether derived from the prophet— 
’Tis past—but yesterday aking, 
And armed with kings to strive, 
.And now thou art a nameless thing ; 
-So abject, yet altve? 
Ts this the man,of thousand thrones, . 
Who strewed our earth with hostile bones?* + 
And can he thus survive? . oe 
Since he,-miscalled the mor ning sfar, 
No man nor fiend hath fallen so far.’ 


% 


‘ He who smote the people in wrath witha 
continual stroke is persecutéd, and none hinder 
eth. How art thou fallen from heaven, O Laci- 
fer, son of the morning! how art thou cut down 
to the ground, which didst weaken nations! 
They that see thee shall narrowly.look upon 
thee, and consider thee, saying, is this the giao. 
that made the earth to tremble—that did shike 
kingdoms—that made the world as 4 wilde 
fess ? Miss Jewsoury. 





As we grow older, and’ sometimes a hope, 
sometimes a friend,.is shivered from our path, 
the thought ofan immortality will present it- 
self forcibly upon us! and there little by little, 
as the ant piles grain after grain, the garage 
of a: future sustenance, we learn to carry. our 
hopes, and harvest as it were oug wishes. 
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Kentucky—Hopkinsville, H. L. Kinkead, Esq. 
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J. W. Ferguson, P. M:—Dover, Wm. Kay, 
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But as advance payment is equaily to the interest of 
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agent, who, within the time prescribed for advance pay- 
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